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THE  BOUNDARY  OF  TEXAS. 


The  House  having  passed  (as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole) 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  from  the  Senate  relating  to 
the  Texas  Boundary— 

Mr.  HOLMES  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  honorable  gentleman  [Gov¬ 
ernor  McDowell]  who  has  just  addressed  you,  I 
implored  the  people  of  the  North,  by  all  fraternal 
considerations,  to  forbear  their  aggressions  upon 
the  South.  I  make  no  such  appeal;  well  knowing 
that  nations  or  sections  of  nations,  in  their  relation 
to  each  other,  are  moved  rather  by  interest  than 
ejection;  and  that  the  only  mode  of  repressing  ag¬ 
gression  is  to  array  in  opposition  greater  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  interests.  Power  must  be  opposed  by 
power;  and  whenever  it  shall  be  discovered  that 
the  interests  of  one  portion  of  a  country  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  control  of  another  portion,  there  is 
butone  remedy:  “A  readjustment  of  the  machinery 
of  government.”  Whether  the  weaker  section  j 
can  procure  this  adjustment  is  another  question;  jj 
but  if  they  cannot,  oppression  must  continue. 

There  are  few  things  so  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
government;  yet  few  things  so  little  understood. 
To  fabricate  a  machine  which  shall  combine  a  few 
agencies  for  a  common  purpose,  requires  ability. 
Yet  the  ability  to  create  a  system  of  rules  which 
shall  control  or  regulate  the  varied  sentiments, 
passions,  and  interests  of  men,  is  deemed  to  reside 
in  all  associations  of  men.  And  thus  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  government  based  upon  the  principle 
of  majorities,  can  wield  a  force  sufficiently  potent 
to  fashion  the  thoughts  and  fix  the  habits  of  entire 
communities;  and  this,  without  regard  to  clime, 
local  circumstances,  associations  of  birth,  castes, 
or  geographical  position. 

This,  sir,  is  an  error,  and  one  in  which  our 
fathers  fell.  They  endeavored  (by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion)  to  do  that  which  cannot  be  done,  make 
“  tico  people  one.”  Government  may  do  much; 
but  one  thing  it  cannot  do:  “Create.”  It  has  the 
faculty  of  harmonizing  dependent  interests;  but  it 
can  neither  originate  those  interests  nor  harmonize 
such  as  are  conflicting.  Government  is  a  system 
derived  from  the  sentiment  of  a  people,  designed 
by  the  intellect  of  a  nation  to  regulate  the  concerns 
of  a  nation.  And  as  all  tribes  and  people  and  castes 
have  certain  similitudes,  they  may  be  held  together 
in  a  common  league, .based  upon  the  principle  of  a 
common  good,  and  operating  upon  common  inter¬ 
ests.  But  as  castes  of  color,  or  clime,  necessarily 
have  divers  sentiments,  by  which  their  sense  of 
ifiterest  or  benefits  are  modified,  that  government 


can  only  provide  for  the  liberty  and  equality  of  all 
its  parts,  which  shall  have  respect  to  common  dif¬ 
ferences.  In  this ,  our  Constitution  is  wofully  de¬ 
fective.  It  proceeds  upon  the  idea,  that  by  embra¬ 
cing  the  industrial  pursuits  of  all,  it  could  make 
“one  people  out  of  many,”  without  any  provision 
for  the  peculiar  views,  and  estimates,  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  entire  sections  of  States — sections  as  widely 
different  as  were  those  of  Greece  and  Egypt  under 
the  Macedonian  prince.  The  result  of  all ,  was  the 
erection  of  a  government  confederating  southern 
and  northern  sections  upon  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  States  in  the  Senate,  and  the  influence 
of  numbers  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Now,  as  the  majorities  of  these  two  representative 
bodies  must  concur  to  pass  a  law,  it  was  supposed 
that  no  law  could  be  passed  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  States.  It  was  a  mistake,  and  we  now 
see  that  our  fathers  acted  unphilosophically .  They 
should  have  made  all  Federal  legislation  conform 
to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  The  govern¬ 
ment  from  which  we  were  emerging  into  a  new 
form  was  a  government  of  our  Revolution, — a 
Revolution  with  which  all  our  ideas  and  sentiments 
were  closely  allied.  That  Revolution  commenced 
and  proceeded  upon  the  idea,  that  the  functions  of 
government  should  be  employed  in  protecting  in¬ 
dividuals  and  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  ener¬ 
gies,  and  the  utmost  expansion  of  their  industrial 
faculties. 

_  > 

The  present  constitution  of  our  legislative  bod¬ 
ies  yields  up  this  principle,  and  subjects  the  labor 
and  profits  of  one  cluster  of  States  to  the  absolute 
control  of  another.  What  is  the  effect  r  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  external  and  internal  regulations,  aggran¬ 
dizing  one,  and  depressing  the  other  great  division 
of  States.  A  community,  like  an  individual,  has  its 
own  law  of  action.  That  law  continually  strives 
to  subject  other  communities  to  its  progressive 
wealth;  and  no  government  is  perfect  which  omits 
to  provide  a  counter  action.  This  counter  action 
in  our  Government  utterly  ceases  the  moment 
one  section  of  interests  controls  both  branches  of 
the  law-making  power,  and  upon  the  admission  of 
another  free  State  without  the  counter  action  of  a 
slave  State,  the  law-making  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  North.  There  should  have  been  a  provision 
in  the  Constitution  for  equality  of  sections.  Now, 
when  it  is  too  late,  we  discern,  that  the  South  was 
potentially  surrendered  to  the  North  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  this  Federal  Government.  The  poten¬ 
tiality  will,  upon  the  admission  of  California  as  a 
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free  State,  become  a  reality.  The  free  States  will 
have  absolute  control;  their  will  must  become  ab¬ 
solute;  their  control  unlimited.  And  as  tyranny 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  uncontrolled  will  over 
the  interests  of  others,  it  follows,  that  in  relation 
to  the  industry  of  the  South,  the  North  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  tyrannical  sway.  What  the  South,  if  it 
submits,  must  therefore  become,  I  blush  to  say. 
Massachusetts  once  had  her  industry  controlled 
by  British  legislation.  She  called  it  a  tyranny! 
Great  Britain  only  called  it  constitutional  legisla¬ 
tion.  Every  act  of  which  the  South  complains,  is 
the  result  of  legislation  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution.  But  we  are  not  the  first  people 
who  have  been  taught  the  sad  lesson  “  of  ty¬ 
ranny  through  law.”  Law  is  the  very  device  of 
oppression.  Legislation  has  superseded  the  sword 
and  the  gun.  Mind  is  power — thought  its  minister 
— law  its  executioner;  and  we  are  subjected  to  its 
invisible  agents,  as  enthralledly  as  in  the  days  of 
the  genii.  The  South  henceforth  is  powerless; 
her  voice  is  powerless  in  council ;  her  industry 
subjected  to  another’s  will;  her  products  tributary 
to  northern  capital — that  capital  which  is  so 
profitably  employed  upon  southern  cotton,  and 
which  already  has  reared,  as  Mr.  Hunter  in  the 
Senate  remarked,  a  northern  cotton  interest,  an - 
tagonist  to  a  southern  cotton  interest.  And  I  now 
assert,  that  in  that  very  antagonism  are  to  be 
found  the  causes  which  now  agitate  the  Union 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  is  customary  to 
attribute  the  commotions  which  endanger  our  na¬ 
tional  unity  to  the  desire  of  the  Abolitionists  for 
universal  emancipation;  and  as  the  Abolitionists  are 
few  in  numbers,  it  seems  a  mystery  that  so  much 
has  been  accomplished  by  means  so  slender;  that 
all  the  acquired  territory  has  been  rescued  from 
the  possibility  of  slave  labor.  If  the  Abolitionists 
were  the  cause,  we  might  well  be  amazed  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  effect.  But  they  are  not  the 
cause.  The  Free-Soilers  are  the  cause;  and  al¬ 
though  the  Free-Soilers  desire  the  appropriation  of 
new  Territories  to  their  free  labor,  yet  they  are 
anxious  to  accumulate  slave  labor  upon  the  cotton 
lands  of  the  South.  It  is  their  interest.  The  Abo¬ 
litionists  act  from  a  sentiment — the  Free-Soil  party 
from  an  interest.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  North  to 
buy  cotton  cheap;  that  of  the  South  to  sell  it  dear. 
There  will  always,  therefore,  be  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  northern  and  southern  capital  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  article;  and  if  the  North  once  establish 
their  Free-Soil  doctrine,  and  incorporate  it  as  fun¬ 
damental  in  the  legislation  of  the  Government,  they 
triumph.  The  mastery  is  theirs.  The  two  ele¬ 
ments  in  manufacturing  are  labor  and  raw  material. 
Labor  being  high,  profits  will  increase  as  the  raw 
material  is  cheap.  The  raw  material  is  cheaper 
by  increased  production.  This  production  de¬ 
pends  upon  southern  slave  labor.  Now,  if  the 
slave  labor  can’t  expand  into  the  gold  regions,  it 
must  be  confined  to  southern  staples.  But  this 
labor  is  on  the  natural  increase ;  and  being  denied  a 
variety  of  employment,  it  must  necessarily  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  quantity  of  cotton.  This  increased 
quantity  benefits  the  North,  whilst  it  must  impov¬ 
erish  the  South ,  and  this  in  an  infinite  series,  until 
the  South  becomes  utterly  ruined.  To  the  loss  of 
profits  must  ultimately  be  superadded,  annihila¬ 
tion  of  property.  Property  is  cherished  for  profits ; 
ceasing  to  yield  profits,  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of 
care,  and  in  half  a  century  it  will  cease  to  yield 


profits.  In  that  time  our  slaves  will  have  increased 
to  fourteen  millions  of  persons.  As  these  fourteen 
millions  cannot  migrate,  they  must  subsist  upon 
the  soil  where  they  are  located.  Cotton  lands  will 
be  converted  into  corn  fields,  or  cotton  grown  in 
such  abundance  as  to  make  its  production,  encum¬ 
bered  by  the  support  of  so  large  a  population,  un¬ 
profitable  to  the  planter,  and  thus  the  destruction 
of  profits  will  cause  destruction  of  property. 

All  this  must  result  from  the  exclusion  of  our 
negroes  from  the  new  lands.  From  all  appear¬ 
ances,  we  shall  be  excluded.  The  Wilmot  proviso, 
or  its  equivalent,  will  then  become  one  of  the 
organic  laws  of  this  Confederacy;  and  it  only  re¬ 
mains  for  the  South  to  acquiesce  or  resist.  The 
contingency,  on  the  happening  of  which  she  re¬ 
solved  in  her  State  Legislatures  to  resist,  will  have 
happened;  and  if  the  people,  in  their  sovereignty, 
now  prefer  ta  submit,  why,  be  it  so.  But,  for 
propriety,  for  self-respect,  let  them  no  more  an¬ 
nounce  in  advance  their  spirited  resolves.  If  they 
have  not  the  chivalry  of  their  fathers,  let  us  hear 
no  more  of  southern  chivalry.  As  humiliating  as 
it  may  be,  it  certainly  will  be  the  better  grace 
“  ever  after  to  hold  their  tongues.” 

Thus  far  of  the  Free-Soilers,  who  have  their 
own  plans,  but  who,  nevertheless,  disguise  them 
under  the  mask  of  philanthropy — the  ground  as¬ 
signed  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  is  the  immo¬ 
rality  of  property  in  man.  This  is  a  bold  charge 
against  the  Christian  religion.  The  relation  of 
master  and  slave  is  distinctly  recognized  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  duty  of  the  master  to  the 
|  slave  is  set  forth  in  these  words:  “  Masters,  give 
unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal.” 

,  (Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Oolossians,  chap.  iv.,v.  1.) 

I  The  duty  of  servants  to  their  masters  is  thus  pre¬ 
scribed:  “  Servants,  be  obedient  to  your  masters, 
with  fear  and  trembling.” — (Paul  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians,  chap,  vi.,  v.  5.)  And  to  show  that  this 
applied  to  slaves,  Paul  says:  “  Knowing  that  what¬ 
soever  good  thing  man  doeth,  the  .same  shall  he 
receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.” 
i  Now,  unless  man  is  more  wise  than  God,  slavery 
is  not  a  sin ,  and  we  must  either  reject  the  Bible, 
as  doth  Garrison  and  the  extreme  Abolitionists,  or 
admit  slavery  to  be  one  of  the  legitimate  forms  of 
human  babor. 

The  question,  then,  recurs,  Shall  we  of  the  South 
submit  to  any  legislation  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  against  our  institutions,  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  slave  labor  is  sinful?  If  we  do,  we 
are  henceforth  in  the  midst  of  perils.  When 
was  such  a  declaration  ever  made  by  an  imperial 
|  Government,  that  it  did  not  result  in  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  slaves  ?”  The  expression  of  the  sen- 
'  timent  in  the  French  Legislature  led  to  the  horrors 
of  St.  Domingo.  But  recently,  the  response  of 
the  Provisional  Government  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
in  Paris,  to  a  committee  of  colored  persons,  caused 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Guadaloupe  and 
Martinique;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  our  slaves 
to  learn  that  this  mighty  Confederation  has  pro¬ 
claimed  from  the  Capitol  that  slavery  is  as  in,  with¬ 
out  their  at  once  becoming  discontented,  insubor¬ 
dinate,  and  insurrectionary.  They  will  feel  that 
they  have  the  sympathy  of  those  who  rule  the 
Republic;  and  when,  at  length,  their  number  shall 
have  increased  and  the  value  of  their  labor  dimin¬ 
ished,  they  may  realize  the  fondest  anticipations 
of  the  most  ardent  Abolitionist.  Depend  upon  it, 
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we  and  our  children  shall  not  be  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  these  causes,  which  entailed  such  hor¬ 
rible  calamities  upon  the  French  isles. 

Now,  sir,  the  northern  capitalist  disregards  all 
this,  because  he  still  feels  convinced  of  a  supply  of 
cotton,  whether  the  negroes  be  slave  or  free.  But 


circumstances  in  the  English  West  Indies.  Ja¬ 
maica  and  the  other  isles  were  productive  under 
slave  labor,  employing  much  British  capital,  and 
furnishing  abundance  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tropical 
productions  to  the  mother  country.  In  an  evil 
hour  British  legislation  decreed  the  freedom  of  the 


for 
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a  greater  mistake  cannot  exist;  his  supply  of  the  black;  but  not  until  a  system  of  apprenticeship  had 
raw  material  will  be  "cut  off — utterly  extinguished,  Jl 
Cotton  cannot,  to  any  extent,  be  the  product  of 
:ree  labor.  There  is  no  inducement  of  profits — no 
moral  suasion  which  will  make  the  masses  work 
upon  the  production  of  southern  staples.  To  de¬ 
stroy  slavery  is  to  destroy  production,  and  that  !' 
very  production  which  employs  so  much  of  north¬ 
ern  capital.  And  here  I  enunciate  a  proposition 


been  formed,  to  train  and  prepare  the  negroes 
the  blessings  of  freedom.  What  now  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  isles  r  Cultivation  is  neglected,  the 
negroes  will  not  work  for  wages,  the  estates  are 
dilapidating,  and  capital  rapidly  passing  away  to 
Europe,  an  almost  cessation  of  trade,  and  much 
increased  suffering  to  the  whites — nay,  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  entire  nun.  Coolies  have  been  im- 
as  true  as  it  may  seem  bold:  No  country,  thirty  ported,  Irish  labor  been  tried,  free  negroes  from 
degrees  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  ever  did,  the  United  States  have  been  engaged — all,  all  have 


or  ever  can  flourish,  without  the  application  of 
slave  labor.  All  the  regions  tropical,  or  nearly 
tropical,  require  coerced  labor;  and  the  products 
and  importance  of  those  regions  diminish  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  withdrawal  of  this  coerced  la*, 
bor.  The  causes  are  two-fold:  first,  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  in  sunny  climes  acquired  with 
such  little  labor,  that  one  day’s  toil  yields  sub¬ 
sistence  for  the  remainder  of  the  week;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  action  of  the  climate  so  induces  to  re¬ 
pose,  that  the  laborer  prefers,  as  the  lazzaroni  of 


failed.  The  causes  of  the  failures  are  in  nature, 
and  as  irrevocable  as  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  experiment  of  free  labor  has  even  been 
tried  in  our  own  southern  country — in  South  Car¬ 
olina,  in  Florida.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Capers,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  gave 
up  a  plantation  to  his  slaves.  He  first  instructed 
them  in  ethics  and  religion.  He  left  the  planta¬ 
tion  after  harvest  with  the  barns  full,  stock  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  and  a  horse  to  plough.  He  delivered 
over  the  estate,  with  suitable  monitions  and  appro- 
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Italy,  to  spend  the  other  days  in  repose  or  sports,  priate  blessings,  and  went  into  a  far  country,  leav 
Steady,  constant,  industrial  application  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  history  of  the  world  shows 
this.  Italy,  Greece,  the  entire  Mediterranean 
coasts,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies,  once  were 
flourishing,  trading,  commercial  countries.  They 
had  slave  labor.  In  alt  of  these,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  and  the  East  Indies,  slavery  has  been 
abolished;  in  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Egypt  and  the  East  Indies,  agriculture  has  de¬ 
cayed,  commerce  languished,  and  entire  people 
and  nations  demoralized  and  degraded 

Now,  look  to  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  Fifty 
years  ago,  all  America,  within  thirty  degrees, 

north  and  south  of  the  line,  was  cultivated  by  quently  tried  in  several  States.  Before  I  recite 
slave  labor.  It  was  covered  with  trading  and  pro-  the  cases  of  free  white  labor,  I  will  mention  one 
ducing  communities.  The  southern  States,  Mex-  more  of  the  efforts  to  supply  free  black  labor.  In 
ico,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Brazil,  the  the  year  1840,  the  estates  in  Trinidad,  which  had 


the  negroes  to  their  own  volitions.  Time 
passed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  several  harvests, 
he  visited  the  field  of  his  philanthropy.  To  his 
sorrow',  he  found  all  his  benevolent  intentions  frus¬ 
trated — the  fields  were  uncultivated,  the  cattle 
were  eaten  up,  the  barns  empty.  The  horse,  how- 
ever,  remained,  bnt  not  to  plough  or  cart,  butte 
convey  the  negroes  to  the  neighboring  plantations  to 
depredate.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  sen¬ 
sible  men  who  believe  that  if  all  the  negroes  were 
transported  to  Africa,  our  cotton  fields  would  be 
cultivated  by  free  white  labor.  Unhappily  for 
their  views,  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  fre- 


French  and  British  Guiana,  the  French  and  British 
West  India  isles,  all  held  slaves.  From  revolutions 
and  other  causes,  slavery  has  been  abolished  every¬ 
where  in  America,  save  the  Brazils,  the  Spanish 
isles,  and  our  own  southern  States.  Every  one  of 
the  nations  abolishing  slavery  has  dwindled  into 
insignificance;  every  one  preserving  slave  labor 
is  flourishing,  to  wit:  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  the 
southern  States  of  North  America.  Sir,  in  every 


flourished  under  slave  labor;  became,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  British  West  India  emancipation,  de¬ 
serted  by  the  laborers.  A  planter  came  to  this 
country,  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  State  of  Maryland,  many  colored  persons 
were  induced  to  go  to  Trinidad,  to  cultivate  the 
lands  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms.  I  saw 
in  the  harbor  of  Baltimore  a  cargo  of  these  peo¬ 
ple.  I  felt  interested  in  the  experiment,  and  re- 


one  of  the  countries  abolishing  slave  labor,  efforts  solved  to  trace  its  operation.  I  have  since  learned 
have  failed  to  substitute  free  labor.  Upon  the  that  it  resulted  in  a  complete  failure.  The  free 
emancipation  of  St.  Domingo,  Tousant,  an  intel-  negroes  found  the  sun  too  hot,  and  either  resorted 


ligent  negro  chief,  organized  a  system  of  free  la 
bor.  ^  What  is  the  result?  The  beautiful  island  of 
Hayti,  which,  under  the  operation  of  slave  labor, 
exported  three  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  does  not  export  one.  In  this  island  the 


to  the  towns,  or  returned  to  this  country.  Thus 
the  effect  of  free  colored  labor.  Now  of  white 
labor.  The  late  distinguished  William  Wirt,  re¬ 
solving  to  become  a  planter,  purchased  land  in 
Florida.  Having  some  compunctions,  he  resolved 


faculties  of  the  negroes  were  uninfluenced  by  the  against  the  employment  of  slave  labor,  and  car 
whites;  their  industry  was  left  to  their  own  will;  I  ried  down  to  his  plantation  a  large  number  of  white 
they  have  become  slothful,  licentious,  semi-barba-  men.  The  work  was  commenced  in  the  autumn, 
rous.  Mexico,  with  soil,  clime,  population,  min-  These  men  worked  diligently,  faithfully,  during 
eral  production ,^once  so  flourishing,  has,  through  the  winter  and  spring  seasons,  and  all  went  on  as 

But 
hot  days, 

and  moist  nights,  and  increased  demands  for  labor 


the 

nation 
slave  labor 


abolition  of  slavery,  almost  ceased  to  be  a  felicitously  as  the  rich  fancy  of  Mr.  Wirt 
ion.  The  experiment  of  substituting  free  for  alas  !  summer  came,  and  with  it  came  hot 


was  tried  under  the  most  auspicious 


in  the  cotton  fields.  The  men  began  to  fail,  their 
sinews  were  relaxed,  and  finding  that  they  could 
not  endure  the  clime,  threw  down  their  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  and  in  a  body  left  the  plantation. 
The  entire  crop  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the 
fortunate  circumstance  that  a  gang  of  negroes 
were  in  the  neighborhood  for  sale.  These  negroes 
were  purchased,  the  crops  saved,  and  thus  the 
experiment  ended.  Another  experiment  was  tried 
by  a  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  took  a  large 
number  of  German  laborers  into  Florida,  and  be¬ 
gan  the  cultivation  of  New  Smyrna,  (a  tract  of 
land  upon  which  a  Greek  colony  once  settled, 
but  finding  free  labor  could  not  cultivate  southern 
soil,  had  abandoned.)  These  German  laborers, 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  industry  which  character¬ 
ize  their  country,  worked  zealously.  After  pla¬ 
cing  the  ground  in  beautiful  order,  they  planted  the 
crops.  Unfortunately,  hot  days  and  mosquetoes 
came,  and  the  Germans  went  away,  leaving  the 
New  York  gentleman  to  his  wits.  There  being  no 
negroes  in  the  neighborhood,  his  wits  could  not 
avail,  and  he  lost  his  crop,  and  abandoned  the 
estate.  The  truth  is,  southern  soil  never  was  and 
nev.er  will  be,  extensively  cultivated  by  free  labor, 
whether  black  or  white.  What  then  ?  Shall  the 
most  fruitful  portion  of  the  earth — that  one  third 
part,  which,  under  the  operation  of  slave  labor, 
has  yielded  more  pooductively  than  the  other  two 
thirds — be  abandoned?  Shall  the  industry  of  the 
North,  shall  that  of  Europe,  be  unsupplied  with 
the  material  which  gives  so  much  employment  ! 
and  imparts  so  much  comfort  to  mankind  ?  Let 
the  North  persevere — she  inevitably  destroys  her 
own  prosperity — and  this  even  if  the  South  surren¬ 
ders  to  her  control  the  entire  regulation  of  our 
labor. 

But  suppose  that  the  South  has  sagacity  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  danger,  and  spirit  enough  to  counteract 
it,  what  then  will  be  the  condition  of  the  North  ? 
In  the  loss  of  the  Union,  they  lose  the  very  sources 
of  their  prosperity.  What  was  New  England  be¬ 
fore  the  Union  was  established?  What  is  she 
now?  What  must  she  become  when  left  to  her 
own  intelligence,  sagacious  as  it  is;  her  own  in¬ 
dustry,  untiring  as  it  may  be  ?  The  New  England 
States,  when  Colonies,  were  industrious,  virtuous, 
comfortable  societies,  with  nothing  to  export  but 
stones  and  fish.  They  could  not  manufacture,  be¬ 
cause  their  industry  was  at  the  will  of  a  great 
manufacturing  nation,  who  denied  to  them  a  mar¬ 
ket.  They  labored  hard,  and  looked  with  ad  mi-  j 
ration  upon  the  productive  South,  whose  labor 
purchased  foreign  luxuries ;  the  exchanges  of 
whose  industry  furnished  the  exchanges  for  north¬ 
ern  imports,  and  rendered  tributary  northern  la¬ 
bor.  We  were  then  rich — the  North  poor. 

When,  however,  we  became  disenthralled  from 
Britain,  and  formed  a  union  of  interests,  the  scene 
changed.  Through  the  operation  of  artificial  ex¬ 
pedients,  the  North  rendered  the  South  tributary, 
and  became  rich.  She  has  exchanged  poverty  for 
wealth,  dependence  for  authority;  has  secured  the 
monopoly  of  the  coasting  and  interior  navigation,  t 
subjected  the  carrying  trade  to  her  control,  and  | 
compelled  a  revenue  of  thirty  millions,  (two  thirds 
of  which  are  paid  for  by  the  exports  of  the  South, 
whilst  two-thirds  are  expended  in  the  free  States.) 
Thus,  through  the  working  of  the  Government,  i 
she  has  completely  changed  social  condition  with 
the  South.  Her  capitalists  have  become  princes — 


her  frame  houses  transmuted  into  marble  palaces — 
her  people  faring  sumptuously  every  day — her 
children  dressed  in  broadcloths  and  fine  cottons. 
The  North  has  become  like  unto  Rome,  and  from 
the  same  causes.  She  has  subjected  provinces 
more  productive  than  the  Egpptian  or  African.  She 
rivals  in  inland  trade  the  far-famed  cities  of  the 
Deserts,  when  they  levied  contributions  upon  the 
interior  trade  of  the  eastern  and  European  nations. 
She  has  become  like  unto  Venice,  when  Venice 
monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  and  the 
entire  Mediterranean.  But  the  artificial  causes 
which  made  Rome  and  Palmyra  and  Venice  mighty 
States,  being  once  removed,  and  the  people  of 
those  States  thrown  upon  their  native  resources, 
their  grandeur  soon  departed.  Rome  stands  on 
her  seven  hills — but  where  her  imperial  sway? 
The  palm-trees  yet  cluster  around  Palmyra,  but 
only  to  mock  its  desolation.  And  Venice — Venice! 
the  throne  of  whose  Doge  rested  on§  a  hundred 
isles,  is  now  a  degraded,  trodden-downj  province 
of  the  Austrians. 

Such,  New  England,  must  be  thy  fate,  if  the 
South,  roused  to  a  sense  of  injury,  and  feeling  the 
blood  of  her  ancestry  coursing  vigorously  through 
her  veins,  should  resolve  that  the  Union  should  be 
no  more— should  determine  that  her  labor  be  no 
more  shackled  by  your  legislation — her  foot-prints 
restrained  within  prescribed  limits — her  energies 
compressed  by  your  cupidity — the  spirits  of  her 
children  crushed  by  your  assumption  of  superior  v 
merits  and  loftier  authority!  Suppose  all  this,  and 
what  then  is  the  scene  ?  The  tonnage  of  the  world 
competing  for  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  The 
hardy  Dane  and  adventurous  Swede  and  enterpri¬ 
sing  Britain  bringing  their  ships  to  convey  our  south¬ 
ern  products,  and  to  return  freighted  with  those  rich 
wares  purchased  by  our  cotton,  and  now  brought 
across  the  waves  by  northern  shipping.  Where, 
then,  will  be  the  national  expenditures — those 
large  sums  annually  drawn  from  the  South  to  de¬ 
scend  in  copious  showers  upon  the  North?  Where 
will  be  the  sale  of  those  manufactures  now  flood¬ 
ing  the  South  under  a  discriminating  tariff?  They 
will  have  passed  like  a  vision  of  the  night.  Where, 
then,  will  the  North  be?  Where  she  is  in  location, 
but  not  where  she  now  is  in  condition.  She  must 
depend  upon  the  mercy  of  the  South,  or  revert 
back  to  the  rocks  from  which  she  came. 

What  will  then  be  the  condition  of  the  South  ? 

It  will  become  such  as  Nature  intended,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  thwarted. 

Our  exports  will  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions.  These  will  bring  into  our  southern 
confederacy  an  import  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  dollars.  A  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on 
this  will  give  us  a  revenue  of  twenty-eight  millions 
of  dollars — a  sum  sufficient  to  support  an  army  and 
navy  as  large  as  that  of  the  now  United  States. 
The  imports  from  the  North  will  all  be  subjected 
to  this  impost,  and  yield  at  least  five  millions  more. 
This  is  not  all:  the  greater  portion  of  this  revenue 
will  be  spent  in  our  borders,  and  we  may  have  a 
system  of  roads  and  canals  blending  and  uniting 
all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  into  one  interest. 

We  shall  be  much  stronger  than  at  present — our 
slaves  being  employed  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
the  soil,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  white  labor  for  subsistence.  We  can,  if 
necessary,  become  a  nation  of  soldiers — having  a 
well  organized  militia  force  of  400,000  men,  thor- 


» 
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oughly  disciplined,  and  animated  by  the  love  of 
home,  and  the  preservation  of  southern  institutions 
— always  ready  to  concentrate  upon  an  assailable 
point,  needing  no  pay,  furnished  hy  slave  labor 
with  continued  supplies,  supported  at  the  smallest 
►  cost,  and,  if  attacked  by  the  North,  ready  to  carry 
on  an  offensive  war  against  our  foes.  Like  the 
States  of  Greece,  whilst  our  lands  are  tilled  by  the 
slaves  who  are  not  required  for  purposes  of  war, 
we  can  prosecute  trade,  agriculture,  and  war  at 
the  same  time.  Whenever  our  slave  population 
shall  have  increased  so  as  to  incommode  us,  we 
will  find  an  Exodus  upon  southern  Mexico;  or,  if 
the  rich  placers  of  California  should  be  unex¬ 
hausted,  we  may  reverse  the  northern  invasion  of 
Europe,  and  pour  out  from  southern  hives  a  vast 
population  to  retake  the  lands  from  which  we  are 
now  unjustly  to  be  excluded.  We  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  dread  from  internal  dissensions,  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  southern  States  will  be  homogeneous. 
We  will  be  too  strong,  with  half  a  million  of  sol¬ 
diers,  to  be  invaded  by  armies  which  come  abroad 
burdened  with  the  expenses  of  transportation,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  ammunition.  But  war  is  threatened 
from  the  North  should  the  South  secede.  The 
Nortk  fights  for  profits,  and  what  would  it  profit 
her  to  battle  with  the  South  ?  They  could  not  i 
conquer;  but  could  impoverish  themselves  by 
withdrawing  from  labor  the  persons  of  their  ar¬ 
mies,  and  from  the  fruits  of  diminished  labor  sub¬ 
sistence  for  those  armies.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
first  instance  of  our  secession  we  will  not  have  a 
navy.  What  then?  Could  the  navies  of  the 
North  avail  aught  against  us?  By  no  means;  we 
have  only  to  place  our  rich  products  at  the  trade 
of  all  the  world,  and  all  the  world  in  their  contest 
for  the  carrying  of  these  products  will  be  arrayed 
against  the  northern  fleets.  The  fact  is  obvious. 
The  South,  in  its  possession  of  that  which  all  the 
world  needs,  can  command  the  united  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  trading  world,  against  any  one  j| 
portion  which  may  seek  to  monopolize  its  trade 
But  with  what  will  the  North  support  a  navyrj1 
Her  thirty  millions  of  exports  will  yield  about  six 
millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  required  to  support  her  i 
civil  Government.  She  will  be  impotent  for  all  j| 
purposes  of  offensive  war. 

No,  sir,  the  South  has  nothing  to  dread — there 
will  be  no  war,  foreign  or  domestic.  But  there 
will  ensue  upon  her  secesssion,  a  destruction  of 
the  power  of  the  North,  and  annihilation  of  the 
prosperity  of  New  England.  Let  the  aggressions 
of  the  North,  the  continued  violations  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  force  us  from  the  Union,  and  the  order, 
method,  and  power  of  the  States  now  united,  will 
at  once  be  transferred  to  the  southern  United  States. 
That  Confederacy ,  possessing  entire  control  over 
its  lands,  its  labor,  its  trade,  its  armies,  will  have 
peace  and  prosperity  at  home,  respect  and  admira¬ 


tion  abroad.  As  long  as  the  present  Government, 
observant  of  the  national  compact,  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  upon  the  principles  of  equality,  the  South 
will  adhere  to  the  contract,  for  “  better  for  worse.” 
But  it  ought  not  to  be  expected,  that  when  all  the 
objects  of  the  Union  are  destroyed,  we  should  still, 
with  so  many  rich  prospects  before  us,  continue 
an  appendage  to  a  Government,  whose  honors  we 
will  have  lost,  whose  protection  been  removed, 
whose  powers,  given  for  benefits,  are  exercised  to 
despoil.  As  sovereign  States  united,  the  same  sover¬ 
eignty  confers  the  right  to  secede— peaceably  to 
secede;  and  when  the  ends  of  union  are  no  more 
regarded,  then  to  form  new  compacts,  and  seek  out 
new  modes  of  happiness.  Surely,  if  any  number 
of  men  congregating  in  California,  and  forming  a 
republican  constitution,  have  of  right  admission  to 
our  Union,  we  who  have  sovereign  power,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  which  we  came  into  the  Union,  may  of 
right  go  out.  Grievous  indeed  would  be  our  con¬ 
dition,  if  this  were  not  our  right.  New  copartners 
may  come  in,  and  beabhorent  to  our  views,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  institutions,  whilst  we  are  forever  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  bonds  of  a  political  association.  The 
right  to  form  a  treaty,  gives  the  right  to  dissolve 
the  treaty,  when  its  provisions  are  disregarded. 
The  power  to  create  a  trustee,  gives  the  power  to 
dismiss  the  trustee  when  he  violates  the  trusts. 
Government  is  only  an  association  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  and  trusts:  ceasing  to  exercise  these  trusts, 
it  ceases  to  answer  the  end  of  its  creation,  and  may 
be  departed  from.  This  our  fathers  declared  with 
respect  to  Great  Britain,  and  this  we  of  the  South 
have  a  right  to  declare,  as  respects  our  brethren  of 
the  North.  The  right  is  clear;  the  exercise  of  the 
right  is  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  policy.  It 
becomes  not  me,  a  mere  Representative  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  say  what  they,  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
should  do — “  wisdom  dwelleth  with  them.”  But  as 
one  of  their  appointed  counsellors,  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  say,  that  they  have  the  right  to  secede. 
They  have  the  power  to  become  rich  and  mighty 
after  secession.  They  have  the  ability  to  form  a 
well-knit  confederacy,  which  can  withstand  a 
world  in  arms.  They  have  the  means  in  their  own 
hands  to  protect  their  institutions  from  aggression, 
and  transmit  unimpaird  their  rich  heritage  to  their 
children.  Their  love,  and  their  loyalty  to  the 
Union,  may  argue  against  all  this.  A  noble  senti¬ 
ment  may  induce  them  to  hazard  all  that  is  in  the 
future,  of  their  own,  and  their  children’s  welfare, 
rather  than  dissolve  that  Union,  which  their  fathers 
framed — around  which  cluster  so  many  glorious 
associations — which  is  at  this  moment  great  among 
the  nations,  and  radiant  with  the  triumphs  of  recent 
conflict.  But  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  the  period 
so  long  prophesied  of,  has  come,  when  the  entire 
power  has  passed  over  to  the  North,  and  it  is  only 
left  to  the  South  to  choose.  The  die  is  cast. 
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THE  BOUNDARY  OE  TEXAS. 


The  House  having  passed  (as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole) 
;o  the  consideration  of  the  bill  from  the  Senate  relating  to 
the  Texas  Boundary — 

Mr.  HOLMES  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  honorable  gentleman  [Gov¬ 
ernor  McDowell]  who  has  just  addressed  you, 
implored  the  people  of  the  North,  by  all  fraternal 
considerations,  to  forbear  their  aggressions  upon 
the  South.  I  make  no  such  appeal:  well  knowing 
that  nations  or  sections  of  nations,  in  their  relation 
to  each  other,  are  moved  rather  by  interest  than 
affection;  and  that  the  only  mode  of  repressing  ag¬ 
gression  is  to  array  in  opposition  greater  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  interests.  Power  must  be  opposed  by 
power;  and  whenever  it  shall  be  discovered  that 
the  interests  of  one  portion  of  a  country  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  control  of  another  portion,  there  is 
but  one  remedy:  “A  readjustment  of  the  machinery 
of  government.”  Whether  the  weaker  section 
can  procure  this  adjustment  is  another  question; 
but  if  they  cannot,  oppression  must  continue. 

There  are  few  things  so  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
government;  yet  few  things  so  little  understood. 
To  fabricate  a  machine  which  shall  combine  a  few 
agencies  for  a  common  purpose,  requires  ability. 
Yet  the  ability  to  create  a  system  of  rules  which 
shall  control  or  regulate  the  varied  sentiments, 
passions,  and  interests  of  men,  is  deemed  to  reside 
in  all  associations  of  men.  And  thus  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  government  based  upon  the  principle 
of  majorities,  can  wield  a  force  sufficiently  potent 
to  fashion  the  thoughts  and  fix  the  habits  of  entire 
communities;  and  this,  without  regard  to  clime, 
local  circumstances,  associations  of  birth,  castes, 
or  geographical  position. 

This,  sir,  is  an  error,  and  one  in  which  our 
fathers  fell.  They  endeavored  (by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion)  to  do  that  which  cannot  be  done,  make 
“  two  people  one .”  Government  may  do  much; 
but  one  thing  it  cannot  do:  “  Create .’■*  It  has  the 
faculty  of  harmonizing  dependent  interests;  but  it 
can  neither  originate  those  interests  nor  harmonize 
such  as  are  conflicting.  Government  is  a  system 
derived  from  the  sentiment  of  a  people,  designed 
by  the  intellect  of  a  nation  to  regulate  the  concerns 
of  a  nation.  And  as  all  tribes  and  people  and  castes 
have  certain  similitudes,  they  may  be  held  together 
in  a  common  league, phased  upon  the  principle  of  a 
common  good,  and  operating  upon  common  inter¬ 
ests.  But  as  castes  of  color,  or  clime,  necessarily 
have  divers  sentiments,  by  which  their  sense  of 
iisterestor  benefits  are  modified,  that  government 


can  only  provide  for  the  liberty  and  equality  of  aU 
its  parts,  which  shall  have  respect  to  common  dif¬ 
ferences.  In  this,  our  Constitution  is  wofully  de¬ 
fective.  It  proceeds  upon  the  idea,  that  by  embra¬ 
cing  the  industrial  pursuits  of  all,  it  could  make 
“one  people  out  of  many,”  without  any  provision 
for  the  peculiar  views,  and  estimates,  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  entire  sections  of  States — sections  as  widely 
different  as  were  those  of  Greece  and  Egypt  under 
the  Macedonian  prince.  The  result  of  all ,  was  the 
erection  of  a  government  confederating  southern 
and  northern  sections  upon  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  States  in  the  Senate,  and  the  influence 
of  numbers  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Now,  as  the  majorities  of  these  two  representative 
bodies  must  concur  to  pass  a  lav/,  it  was  supposed 
that  no  law  could  be  passed  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  States.  It  was  a  mistake,  and  we  now 
see  that  our  fathers  aeted  unphilosophically .  They 
should  have  made  all  Federal  legislation  conform 
to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution;  The  govern¬ 
ment  from  which  we  were  emerging  into  a  new 
form  was  a  government  of  our  Revolution, — a 
Revolution  with  which  all  our  ideas  and  sentiments 
were  closely  allied.  That  Revolution  commenced 
and  proceeded  upon  the  idea,  that  the  functions  of 
government  should  be  employed  in  protecting  in¬ 
dividuals  and  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  ener- 
!  gies,  and  the  utmost  expansion  of  their  industrial 
I  faculties. 

The  present  constitution  of  our  legislative  bod¬ 
ies  yields  up  this  principle,  and  subjects  the  labor 
and  profits  of  one  cluster  of  States  to  the  absolute 
|  control  of  another.  What  is  the  effect?  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  external  and  internal  regulations,  aggran¬ 
dizing  one,  and  depressing  the  other  great  division 
of  States.  A  community,  like  an  individual,  has  its 
own  law  of  action.  That  law  continually  strives 
to  subject  dther  communities  to  its  progressive 
wealth;  and  no  government  is  perfect  which  omits 
to  provide  a  counter  action.  This  counter  action 
in  our  Government  utterly  ceases  the  moment 
one  section  of  interests  controls  both  branches  of 
the  law-making  power,  and  upon  the  admission  of 
another  free  State  without  the  counter  action  of  a 
slave  State,  the  law-making  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Nortk .  There  should  have  been  a  provision 
in  the  Constitution  for  equality  of  sections.  Now, 
when  it  is  too  late,  we  discern,  that  the  South  was 
I  potentially  surrendered  to  the  North  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  this  Federal  Government.*  The  poten- 
!  tiality  will,  upon  the  admission  of  California  as  a 
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free  State,  become  a  reality.  The  free  States  will 
have  absolute  control;  their  will  must  become  ab¬ 
solute;  their  control  unlimited.  And  as  tyranny- 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  uncontrolled  will  oyer 
the  interests  of  others,  it  follows,  that  in  relation 
to  the  industry  of  the  South,  the  North  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  tyrannical  sway.  What  the  South,  if  it 
submits,  must  therefore  become ,  I  blush  to  say. 
Massachusetts  once  had  her  industry  controlled 
by  British  legislation.  She  called  it  a  tyranny! 
Great  Britain  only  called  it  constitutional  legisla¬ 
tion.  Every  act  of  which  the  South  complains,  is 
the  result  of  legislation  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution.  But  we  are  not  the  first  people 
who  have  been  taught  the  sad  lesson  “  of  ty¬ 
ranny  through  law.”  Law  is  the  very  device  of 
oppression.  Legislation  has  superseded  the  sword 
and  the  gun.  Mind  is  power — thought  its  minister 
— law  its  executioner;  and  we  are  subjected  to  its 
invisible  agents,  as  enthraliedly  as  in  the  days  of 
the  genii.  The  South  henceforth  is  powerless; 
her  voice  is  powerless  in  council ;  her  industry 
subjected  to  another’s  will;  her  products  tributary 
to  northern  capital — that  capital  which  is  so 
profitably  employed  upon  southern  cotton,  and 
which  already  has  reared,  as  Mr.  Hunter  in  the 
Senate  remarked,  a  northern  cotton  interest,  an¬ 
tagonist  to  a  southern  cotton  interest.  And  I  now 
assert,  that  in  that  very  antagonism  are  to  be 
found  the  causes  which  now  agitate  the  Union 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  is  customary  to 
attribute  the  commotions  which  endanger  our  na¬ 
tional  unity  to  the  desire  of  the  Abolitionists  for 
universal  emancipation;  and  as  the  Abolitionists  are 
few  in  numbers,  it  seems  a  mystery  that  so  much 
has  been  accomplished  by  means  so  slender;  that 
all  the  acquired  territory  has  been  rescued  from 
the  possibility  of  slave  labor.  If  the  Abolitionists 
were  the  cause,  we  might  well  be  amazed  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  effect.  But  they  are  not  the 
cause.  The  Free-Soilers  are  the  cause;  and  al¬ 
though  the  Free-Soilers  desire  the  appropriation  of 
new  Territories  to  their  free  labor,  yet  they  are 
anxious  to  accumulate  slave  labor  upon  the  cotton 
lands  of  the  South.  It  is  their  interest.  The  Abo¬ 
litionists  act  from  a  sentiment — the  Free-Soil  party 
from  an  interest.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  North  to 
buy  cotton  cheap;  that  of  the  South  to  sell  it  dear. 
There  will  always,  therefore,  be  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  northern  and  southern  capital  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  article;  and  if  the  North  once  establish 
their  Free-Soil  doctrine,  and  incorporate  it  as  fun¬ 
damental  in  the  legislation  of  the  Government,  they 
triumph.  The  mastery  is  theirs.  The  two  ele¬ 
ments  in  manufacturing  are  labor  and  raw  material. 
Labor  being  high,  profits  will  increase  as  the  raw 
material  is  cheap.  The  raw  material  is  cheaper 
by  increased  production.  This  production  de¬ 
pends  upon  southern  slave  labor.  Now,  if  the 
slave  labor  can’t  expand  into  the  gold  regions,  it 
must  be  confined  to  southern  staples.  But  this 
labor  is  on  the  natural  increase;  and  being  denied  a 
variety  of  employment,  it  must  necessarily  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  quantity  of  cotton.  This  increased 
quantity  benefits  the  North,  whilst  it  must  impov¬ 
erish  the  South,  and  this  in  an  infinite  series,  until 
the  South  becomes  utterly  ruined.  To  the  loss  of 
profits  must  ultimately  be  superadded,  annihila¬ 
tion  of  property.  Property  is  cherished  for  profits; 
ceasing  to  yield  profits,  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of 
care,  and  in  half  a  century  it  will  cease  to  yield 


s.  In  that  time  our  slaves  wiH  have  increased 
to  fourteen  millions  of  persons.  As  these  fourteen 
millions  cannot  migrate,  they  must  subsist  upon 
the  soil  where  they  are  located.  Cotton  lands  will 
be  converted  into  corn  fields,  or  cotton  grown  in 
such  abundance  as  to  make  its  production,  encum¬ 
bered  by  the  support  of  so  large  a  population,  un¬ 
profitable  to  the  planter,  and  thus  the  destruction 
of  profits  will  cause  destruction  of  property, 
j  All  this  must  result  from  the  exclusion  of  our 
negroes  from  the  new  lands.  From  all  appear¬ 
ances,  we  shall  be  excluded.  The  Wilmot  proviso, 
or  its  equivalent,  will  then  become  one  of  the 
organic  laws  of  this  Confederacy;  and  it  only  re¬ 
mains  for  the  South  to  acquiesce  or  resist.  Th« 
contingency,  on  the  happening  of  which  she  re¬ 
solved  in  her  State  Legislatures  to  resist,’will  have 
happened;  and  if  the  people,  in  their  sovereignty, 
now  prefer  te  submit,  why,  be  it  so.  But,  for 
propriety,  for  self-respect,  let  them  no  more  an¬ 
nounce  in  advance  their  spirited  resolves.  If  they 
have  not  the  chivalry  of  their  fathers,  let  us  hear 
no  more  of  southern  chivalry.  As  humiliating  as 
it  may  be,  it  certainly  will  be  the  better  grace 
i  “  ever  after. to  hold  their  tongues.” 

Thus  far  of  the  Free-Soilers,  who  have  their 
own  plans,  but  who,  nevertheless,  disguise  them 
under  the  mask  of  philanthropy — the  ground  as¬ 
signed  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  is  the  immo- 
j  rality  of  property  in  man.  This  is  a  bold  charge 
against  the  Christian  religion.  The  relation  of 
master  and  slave  is  distinctly  recognized  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  duty  of  the  master  to  the 
slave  is  set  forth  in  these  words:  “  Masters,  give 
I  unto  your  servants  that  which. is  just  and  equal.” 
(Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  chap.  iv.,v.  1.) 
The  duty  of  servants  to  their  masters  is  thus  pre¬ 
scribed:  “  Servants,  be  obedient  to  your  masters, 
with  fear  and  trembling.” — (Paul  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians,  chap,  vi.,  v.  5.)  And  to  show  that  this 
applied  to  slaves,  Paul  says:  “  Knowing  that  what¬ 
soever  good  thing  man  doeth,  the  .same  shall  he 
receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  ” 
j  Now,  unless  man  is  more  wise  than  God,  slavery 
’  is  not  a  sin,  and  we  must  either  reject  the  Bible, 
as  doth  Garrison  and  the  extreme  Abolitionists,  or 
admit  slavery  to  be  one  of  the  legitimate  forms  of 
human  babor. 

The  question,  then,  recurs,  Shall  we  of  the  South 
submit  to  any  legislation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
I  ment  against  our  institutions,  based  upon  the  as- 
1  sertion  that  slave  labor  is  sinful?  If  we  do,  we 
1  are  henceforth  in  the  midst  of  perils.  ‘‘When 
j  was  such  a  declaration  ever  made  by  an  imperial 
|  Government,  that  it  did  not  result  in  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  staves  ?”  The  expression  of  the  sen- 
I  timent  in  the  French  Legislature  led  to  the  horrors 
I  of  St.  Domingo.  But  recently,  the  response  of 
!  the  Provisional  Government  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 

,  in  Paris,  to  a  committee  of  colored  persons,  caused 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Guadaloupe  and 
!  Martinique;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  our  slaves 
to  learn  that  this  mighty  Confederation  has  pro¬ 
claimed  from  the  Capitol  that  slavery  is  as  in,  with¬ 
out  their  at  once  becoming  discontented,  insubor¬ 
dinate,  and  insurrectionary.  They  will  feel  that 
they  have  the  sympathy  of  those  who  rule  the 
Republic;  and  when,  at  length,  their  number  shall 
have  increased  and  the  value  of  their  labor  dimin¬ 
ished,  they  may  realize  the  fondest  anticipations 
of  the  most  ardent  Abolitionist.  Depend  upon  it, 
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we  and  our  children  shall  not  be  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  these  causes,  which  entailed  such  hor-  J 
rible  calamities  upon  the  French  isles. 

Now,  sir,  the  northern  capitalist  disregards  all 
this,  because  he  still  feels  convinced  of  a  supply  of  ; 
cotton,  whether  the  negroes  be  slave  or  free.  But  j 
a  greater  mistake  cannot  exist;  his  supply  of  the 
raw  material  will  be  cut  off — utterly  extinguished.  } 
Cotton  cannot,  to  any  extent,  be  the  product  of 
free  labor.  There  is  no  inducement  of  profits — no 
moral  suasion  which  will  make  the  masses  work 
upon  the  production  of  southern  staples.  To  de-  ; 
stroy  slavery  is  to  destroy  production,  and  that 
very  production  which  employs  so  much  of  north¬ 
ern  capital.  And  here  I  enunciate  a  proposition  , 
as  true  as  it  may  seem  bold:  No  country,  thirty 
degrees  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  ever  did, 
or  ever  can  flourish,  without  the  application  of; 
slave  labor.  All  the  regions  tropical,  or  nearly 
tropical,  require  coerced  labor;  and  the  products 
and  importance  of  those  regions  diminish  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  withdrawal  of  this  coerced  la¬ 
bor.  The  causes  are  two- fold:  first,  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  in  sunny  climes  acquired  with 
such  little  labor,  that  one  day’s  toil  yields  sub¬ 
sistence  for  the  remainder  of  the  week;  and,  sec-  ' 
ondly,  the  action  of  the  climate  so  induces  to  re¬ 
pose,  that  the  laborer  prefers,  as  the  lazzaroni  of 
Italy,  to  spend  the  other  days  in  repose  or  sports. 
Steady,  constant,  industrial  application  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  history  of  the  world  shows 
th is.  Italy,  Greece,  the  entire  Mediterranean 
coasts,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies,  once  were 
flourishing,  trading,  commercial  countries.  They 
had  slave  labor.  In  all  of  these,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  and  the  East  Indies,  slavery  has  been 
abolished;  in  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Egypt  and  the  East  Indies,  agriculture  has  de¬ 
cayed,  commerce  languished,  and  entire  people 
and  nations  demoralized  and  degraded 

Now,  look  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Fifty 
years  ago,  all  America,  within  thirty  degrees, 
north  and  south  of  the  line,  was  cultivated  by 
slave  labor.  It  was  covered  with  trading  and  pro¬ 
ducing  communities.  The  southern  States,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Brazil,  the 
F rench  and  British  Guiana,  the  French  and  British 
West  India  isles,  all  held  slaves.  From  revolutions 
and  other  causes, slavery  has  been  abolished  every¬ 
where  in  America,  save  the  Brazils,  the  Spanish 
isles,  and  our  own  southern  States.  Every  one  of 
the  nations  abolishing  slavery  has  dwindled  into 
insignificance;  every  one  preserving  slave  labor 
is  flourishing,  to  wit:  Brazil ,  Cuba,  and  the 
southern  Slates  of  North  America.  Sir,  in  every 
one  of  the  countries  abolishing  slave  labor,  efforts 
have  failed  to  substitute  free  labor.  Upon  the 
emancipation  of  St.  Domingo,  Tousant,  an  intel¬ 
ligent  negro  chief,  organized  a  system  of  free  la¬ 
bor.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  beautiful  island  of 
Hayti,  which,  under  the  operation  of  slave  labor, 
exported  three  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  does  not  export  one.  In  this  island  the 
faculties  of  the  negroes  were  uninfluenced  by  the  ; 
whites;  their  industry  was  left  to  their  own  will;  il 
they  have  become  slothful,  licentious,  semi-barba¬ 
rous.  Mexico,  with  soil ,  clime,  population,  min-  j 
eral  production,  once  so  flourishing,  has,  through 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
nation.  The  experiment  of  substituting  free  for 
slave  labor  was  tried  under  the  most  auspicious  !j 


circumstances  in  the  English  West  Indies.  Ja¬ 
maica  and  the  other  isles  were  productive  under 
!  slave  labor,  employing  much  British  capital,  and 
furnishing  abundance  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tropical 
|  productions  to  the  mother  country.  In  an  evil 
j  hour  British  legislation  decreed  the  freedom  of  the 
black;  but  not  until  a  system  of  apprenticeship  had 
,  been  formed,  to  train  and  prepare  the  negroes  for 
the  blessings  of  freedom.  What  now  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  isles  r  Cultivation  is  neglected,  the 
negroes  will  not  work  for  wages,  the  estates  are 
dilapidating,  and  capital  rapidly  passing  away  to 
Europe,  an  almost  cessation  of  trade,  and  much 
increased  suffering  to  the  whites — nay,  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  entire  ruin.  Coolies  have  been  im¬ 
ported,  Irish  labor  been  tried,  free  negroes  from 
the  United  States  have  been  engaged — all ,  all  have 
failed.  The  causes  of  the  failures  are  in  nature, 
and  as  irrevocable  as  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  experiment  of  free  labor  has  even  been 
tried  in  our  own  southern  country — in  South  Car¬ 
olina,  in  Florida.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Capers,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  gave 
up  a  plantation  to  his  slaves.  He  first  instructed 
them  in  ethics  and  religion.  He  left  the  planta¬ 
tion  after  harvest  with  the  barns  full,  stock  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  and  a  horse  to  plough.  He  delivered 
over  the  estate,  with  suitable  monitions  and  appro¬ 
priate  blessings,  and  went  into  a  far  country,  leav¬ 
ing  the  negroes  to  their  own  volitions.  Time 
passed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  several  harvests, 
he  visited  the  field  of  his  philanthropy.  To  his 
sorrow,  he  found  all  his  benevolent  intentions  frus¬ 
trated — the  fields  were  uncultivated,  the  cattle 
were  eaten  up,  the  barns  empty.  The  horse,  how¬ 
ever,  remained,  bnt  not  to  plough  or  cart,  but  to 
!  convey  the  negroes  to  the  neighboring  plantations  to 
depredate.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  sen¬ 
sible  men  who  believe  that  if  all  the  negroes  were 
transported  to  Africa,  our  cotton  fields  would  be 
cultivated  by  free  white  labor.  Unhappily  for 
their  views,  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  fre¬ 
quently  tried  in  several  States.  Before  I  recite 
the  cases  of  free  white  labor,  I  will  mention  one 
more  of  the  efforts  to  supply  free  black  labor.  In 
the  year  1840,  the  estates  in  Trinidad,  which  had 
j  flourished  under  slave  labor,  became,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  British  West  India  emancipation,  de¬ 
serted  by  the  laborers.  A  planter  came  to  this 
country,  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  State  of  Maryland,  many  colored  persons 
were  induced  to  go  to  Trinidad,  to  cultivate  the 
lands  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms.  I  saw 
in  the  harbor  of  Baltimore  a  cargo  of  these  peo¬ 
ple.  I  felt  interested  in  the  experiment,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  trace  its  operation.  I  have  since  learned 
that  it  resulted  in  a  complete  failure.  The  free 
negroes  found  the  sun  too  hot,  and  either  resorted 
to  the  towns,  or  returned  to  this  country.  Thus 
the  effect  of  free  colored  labor.  Now'  of  w'hite 
labor.  The  late  distinguished  William  Wirt,  re¬ 
solving  to  become  a  planter,  purchased  land  in 
Florida,  Having  some  compunctions,  he  resolved 
against  the  employment  of  slave  labor,  and  car¬ 
ried  down  to  his  plantation  a  large  number  of  white 
men.  The  work  was  commenced  in  the  autumn 
These  men  worked  diligently,  faithfully,  during 
the  winter  and  spring  seasons,  and  all  went  on  aa 
felicitously  as  the  rich  fancy  of  Mr.  Wirt.  But 
alas  !  summer  came,  and  with  it  came  hot  days, 
and  moist  nights,  and  increased  demands  for  labor 


in  the  cotton  fields.  The  men  began  to  fail,  their 
sinews  were  relaxed,  and  finding  that  they  could 
not  endure  the  clime,  threw  down  their  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  and  in  a  body  left  the  plantation. 
The  entire  crop  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the 
fortunate  circumstance  that  a  gang  of  negroes 
were  in  the  neighborhood  for  sale.  These  negroes 
were  purchased,  the  crops  saved,  and  thus  the 
experiment  ended.  Another  experiment  was  tried 
by  a  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  took  a  large 
number  of  German  laborers  into  Florida,  and  be¬ 
gan  the  cultivation  of  New  Smyrna,  (a  tract  of 
land  upon  which  a  Greek  colony  once  settled, 
but  finding  free  labor  could  not  cultivate  southern 
soil,  had  abandoned.)  These  German  laborers, 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  industry  which  character¬ 
ize  their  country,  worked  zealoasly.  After  pla¬ 
cing  the  ground  in  beautiful  order,  they  planted  the 
crops.  Unfortunately,  hot  days  and  mosquetoes 
came,  and  the  Germans  went  away,  leaving  the 
New  York  gentleman  to  his  wits.  There  being  no 
negroes  in  the  neighborhood,  his  wits  could  not 
avail,  and  he  lost  his  crop,  and  abandoned  the 
estate.  The  truth  is,  southern  soil  never  was  and 
never  will  be,  extensively  cultivated  by  free  labor, 
whether  black  or  white.  What  then  ?  Shall  the 
most  fruitful  portion  of  the  earth — that  one  third 
part,  which,  under  the  operation  of  slave  labor, 
has  yielded  more  pooductively  than  the  other  two 
thirds — be  abandoned?  Shall  the  industry  of  the 
North,  shall  that  of  Europe,  be  unsupplied  with 
the  material  which  gives  so  much  employment  j 
and  imparts  so  much  comfort  to  mankind  ?  Let 
the  North  persevere — she  inevitably  destroys  her  ! 
own  prosperity — and  this  even  if  the  South  surren-  j 
ders  to  her  control  the  entire  regulation  of  our  ? 
labor. 

But  suppose  that  the  South  has  sagacity  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  danger,  and  spirit  enough  to  counteract 
it,  what  then  will  be  the  condition  of  the  North  ? 
In  the  loss  of  the  Union,  they  lose  the  very  sources 
of  their  prosperity.  What  was  New  England  be¬ 
fore  the  Union  was  established?  What  is  she 
now?  What  must  she  become  when  left  to  her 
own  intelligence,  sagacious  as  it  is;  her  own  in¬ 
dustry,  untiring  as  it  may  be  ?  The  New  England 
States,  when  Colonies,  were  industrious,  virtuous, 
comfortable  societies,  with  nothing  to  export  but 
stones  and  fish.  They  could  not  manufacture,  be¬ 
cause  their  industry  was  at  the  will  of  a  great 
manufacturing  nation,  who  denied  to  them  a  mar¬ 
ket.  They  labored  hard,  and  looked  with  admi¬ 
ration  upon  the  productive  South,  whose  labor 
purchased  foreign  luxuries ;  the  exchanges  of 
whose  industry  furnished  the  exchanges  for  north¬ 
ern  imports,  and  rendered  tributary  northern  la¬ 
bor.  We  were  then  rich — the  North  poor. 

When,  however,  we  became  disenthralled  from 
Britain,  and  formed  a  union  of  interests,  the  scene 
changed.  Through  the  operation  of  artificial  ex¬ 
pedients,  the  North  rendered  the  South  tributary, 
and  became  rich.  She  has  exchanged  poverty  for 
wealth,  dependence  for  authority;  has  secured  the 
monopoly  of  the  coasting  and  interior  navigation,  | 
subjected  the  carrying  trade  to  her  control,  and  n 
compelled  a  revenue  of  thirty  millions,  (two  thirds  |j 
of  which  are  paid  for  by  the  exports  of  the  South, 
whilst  two-thirds  are  expended  in  the  free  States.) 
Thus,  through  the  working  of  the  Government, 
she  has  completely  changed  social  condition  with 
the  South.  Her  capitalists  have  become  princes — 


her  frame  houses  transmuted  into  marble  palaces— 
her  people  faring  sumptuously  every  day— her 
children  dressed  in  broadcloths  and  fine  cottons. 
The  North  has  become  like  unto  Rome,  and  from 
the  same  causes.  She  has  subjected  provinces 
more  productive  than  the  Egpptian  or  African.  She 
rivals  in  inland  trade  the  far-famed  cities  of  the 
Deserts,  when  they  levied  contributions  upon  the 
interior  trade  of  the  eastern  and  European  nations. 
She  has  become  like  unto  Venice,  when  Venice 
monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  and  the 
entire  Mediterranean,  But  the  artificial  causes 
which  made  Rome  and  Palmyra  and  Venice  mighty 
States,  being  once  removed,  and  the  people  of 
those  States  thrown  upon  their  native  resources, 
their  grandeur  soon  departed.  Rome  stands  on 
her  seven  hills — but  where  her  imperial  sway? 
The  palm-trees  yet  cluster  around  Palmyra, but 
only  to  mock  its  desolation.  And  Venice — Venice! 
the  throne  of  whose  Doge  rested  on|  a  hundred 
isles,  is  now  a  degraded,  trodden-downj  province 
of  the  Austrians. 

Such,  New  England,  must  be  thy  fate,  if  the 
South,  roused  to  a  sense  of  injury,  and  feeling  the 
blood  of  her  ancestry  coursing  vigorously  through 
her  veins,  should  resolve  that  the  Union  should  be 
no  more— should  determine  that  her  labor  be  no 
more  shackled  by  your  legislation — her  foot-prints 
restrained  within  prescribed  limits — her  energies 
compressed  by  your  cupidity — the  spirits  of  her 
children  crushed  by  your  assumption  of  superior 
merits  and  loftier  authority!  Suppose  all  this,  and 
what  then  is  the  scene  ?  The  tonnage  of  the  world 
competing  for  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  The 
hardy  Dane  and  adventurous  Swede  and  enterpri- 
i  sing  Britain  bringing  theirships  to  convey  oursouth- 
;  ern  products, and  to  return  freighted  with  those  rich 
wares  purchased  by  our  cotton,  and  now  brought 
across  the  waves  by  northern  shipping.  Where, 
then,  will  be  the  national  expenditures — those 
large  sums  annually  drawn  from  the  South  to  de¬ 
scend  in  copious  showers  upon  the  North  ?  Where 
will  be^the  sale  of  those  manufactures  now  flood¬ 
ing  the  South  under  a  discriminating  tariff?  They 
will  have  passed  like  a  vision  of  the  night.  Where, 
then,  will  the  North  be?  Where  she  is  in  location, 
but  not  where  she  now  is  in  condition.  She  must 
depend  upon  the  mercy  of  the  South,  or  revert 
back  to  the  rocks  from  which  she  came. 

What  will  then  be  the  condition  of  the  South? 
It  will  become  such  as  Nature  intended,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  thwarted. 

Our  exports  will  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions.  These  will  bring  into  our  southern 
confederacy  an  import  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  dollars.  A  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on 
this  will  give  us  a  revenue  of  twenty-eight  millions 
of  dollars — a  sum  sufficient  to  support  an  army  and 
navy  as  large  as  that  of  the  now  United  States. 
The  imports  from  the  North  will  all  be  subjected 
to  this  impost,  and  yield  at  least  five  millions  more. 
This  is  not  all:  the  greater  portion  of  this  revenue 
will  be  spent  in  our  borders,  and  we  may  have  a 
system  of  roads  and  canals  blending  and  uniting 
all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  into  one  interest. 

We  shall  be  much  stronger  than  at  present — our 
slaves  being  employed  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
the  soil,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  white  labor  for  subsistence.  We  can,  if 
necessary,  become  a  nation  of  soldiers — having  a 
well  organized  militia  force  of  400,000  men,  thor- 
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oughly  disciplined,  and  animated  by  the  love  of 
home ,  and  the  preservation  of  southern  institutions 
— always  ready  to  concentrate  upon  an  assailable 
point,  needing  no  pay,  furnished  by  slave  labor 
with  continued  supplies,  supported  at  the  smallest 
cost,  and,  if  attacked  by  the  North,  ready  to  carry 
on  an  offensive  war  against  our  foes.  Like  the 
States  of  Greece,  whilst  our  lands  are  tilled  by  the 
slaves  who  are  not  required  for  purposes  of  war, 
we  can  prosecute  trade,  agriculture,  and  war  at 
the  same  time.  Whenever  our  slave  population 
shall  have  increased  so  as  to  incommode  us,  we 
will  find  an  Exodus  upon  southern  Mexico;  or,  if 
the  rich  placers  of  California  should  be  unex¬ 
hausted,  we  may  reverse  the  northern  invasion  of 
Europe,  and  pour  out  from  southern  hives  a  vast 
population  to  retake  the  lands  from  which  we  are 
now  unjustly  to  be  excluded.  We  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  dread  from  internal  dissensions,  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  southern  States  will  be  homogeneous. 
We  will  be  too  strong,  with  half  a  million  of  sol¬ 
diers,  to  be  invaded  by  armies  which  come  abroad 
burdened  with  the  expenses  of  transportation,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  ammunition.  But  war  is  threatened 
from  the  North  should  the  South  secede.  The 
North  fights  for  profits,  and  what  would  it  profit 
her  to  battle  with  the  South?  They  could  not 
conquer;  but  could  impoverish  themselves  by 
withdrawing  from  labor  the  persons  of  their  ar¬ 
mies,  and  from  the  fruits  of  diminished  labor  sub¬ 
sistence  for  those  armies.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
first  instance  of  our  secession  we  will  not  have  a 
navy.  What  then?  Could  the  navies  of  the 
North  avail  aught  against  us?  By  no  means;  we 
have  only  to  place  our  rich  products  at  the  trade 
of  all  the  world,  and  all  the  world  in  their  contest 
for  the  carrying  of  these  products  will  be  arrayed 
against  the  northern  fleets.  The  fact  is  obvious. 
The  South,  in  its  possession  of  that  which  all  the 
world  needs,  can  command  the  united  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  trading  world,  against  any  one 
portion  which  may  seek  to  monopolize  its  trade. 
But  with  what  will  the  North  support  a  navy? 
Her  thirty  millions  of  exports  will  yield  about  six 
millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  required  to  support  her 
civil  Government.  She  will  be  impotent  for  all 
purposes  of  offensive  war. 

No,  sir,  the  South  has  nothing  to  dread — there 
will  be  no  war,  foreign  or  domestic.  But  there 
W'ill  ensue  upon  her  secesssion,  a  destruction  of 
the  power  of  the  North,  and  annihilation  of  the 
prosperity  of  New  England.  Let  the  aggressions 
of  the  North,  the  continued  violations  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  force  us  from  the  Union,  and  the  order, 
method,  and  power  of  the  States  now  united,  will 
at  once  be  transferred  to  the  southern  United  States. 
That  Confederacy,  possessing  entire  control  over 
its  lands,  its  labor,  its  trade,  its  armies,  will  have 
peace  and  prosperity  at  home,  respect  and  admira¬ 


tion  abroad.  As  long  as  the  present  Government, 
observant  of  the  national  compact,  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  upon  the  principles  of  equality,  the  South 
will  adhere  to  the  contract,  for  “  better  for  worse.” 
But  it  ought  not  to  be  expected,  that  when  all  the 
objects  of  the  Union  are  destroyed,  we  should  still, 
with  so  many  rich  prospects  before  us,  continue 
an  appendage  to  a  Government,  whose  honors  we 
will  have  lost,  whose  protection  been  removed, 
whose  powers,  given  for  benefits,  are  exercised  to 
despoil.  As  sovereign  States  united,  the  same  sover¬ 
eignty  confers  the  right  to  secede — peaceably  to 
secede;  and  when  the  ends  of  union  are  no  more 
regarded,  then  to  form  new  compacts,  and  seek  out 
new  modes  of  happiness.  Surely,  if  any  number 
of  men  congregating  in  California,  and  forming  a 
republican  constitution,  have  of  right  admission  to 
our  Union,  we  who  have  sovereign  power,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  which  we  came  into  the  Union,  may  of 
right  go  out.  Grievous  indeed  would  be  our  con¬ 
dition,  if  this  were  not  our  right.  New  copartners 
may  come  in,  and  beabhorent  to  our  views,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  institutions,  whilst  we  are  forever  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  bonds  of  a  political  association.  The 
right  to  form  a  treaty,  gives  the  right  to  dissolve 
the  treaty,  when  its  provisions  are  disregarded. 
The  power  to  create  a  trustee,  gives  the  power  to 
dismiss  the  trustee  when  he  violates  the  trusts. 
Government  is  only  an  association  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  and  trusts:  ceasing  to  exercise  these  trusts, 
it  ceases  to  answer  the  end  of  its  creation,  and  may 
be  departed  from.  This  our  fathers  declared  with 
respect  to  Great  Britain,  and  this  we  of  the  South 
have  a  right  to  declare,  as  respects  our  brethren  of 
the  North.  The  right  is  clear;  the  exercise  of  the 
right  is  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  policy.  It 
becomes  not  me,  a  mere  Representative  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  say  what  they,  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
should  do — “  wisdom  dwelleth  with  them.”  But  as 
one  of  their  appointed  counsellors,  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  say,  that  they  have  the  right  to  secede. 
They  have  the  power  to  become  rich  and  mighty 
after  secession.  They  have  the  ability  to  form  a 
well-knit  confederacy,  which  can  withstand  a 
world  in  arms.  They  have  the  means  in  their  own 
hands  to  protect  their  institutions  from  aggression, 
and  transmit  unimpaird  their  rich  heritage  to  their 
children.  Their  love,  and  their  loyalty  to  the 
Union,  may  argue  against  all  this.  A  noble  senti¬ 
ment  may  induce  them  to  hazard  all  that  is  in  the 
future,  of  their  own,  and  their  children’s  welfare, 
rather  than  dissolve  that  Union,  which  their  fathers 
framed — around  which  cluster  so  many  glorious 
associations — which  is  at  this  moment  great  among 
the  nations,  and  radiant  with  the  triumphs  of  recent 
conflict.  But  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  the  period 
so  long  prophesied  of,  has  come,  when  the  entire 
power  has  passed  over  to  the  North,  and  it  is  only 
left  to  the  South  to  choose.  The  die  is  cast. 
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